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James S. Metcalfe 
formerly of “Life”’ 


The Editor of /wua takes great pl ire in announcing 
the fact that Mr. James $S. Metcalfe, for thirty years a 
nember of the editorial staff of L A has become contribut- 
ing Kditor of Juda and will write one of his stirring 
editorials for each issue of “Th Hay py Medium.” 

In leaving Life and associating himself with Judge, Mr. 
\letcalfe brings to his new tt; sk the ripe experience of an 


all-around journalist and a following among lovers of hu- 


morous literature second to none ol his contemporaries. 


We congratulate our readers and ourselves on the ac- 
quisition to our staff of another brilliant contributor who 
will add inter st to these pages. 


JUDGE 


“The Happy Medium” 
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Drawn by Orson Low eit 
Fair Urban Gusher—ANpb pO YOU REALLY LIVE IN THE COUNTRY Le! AND pO YOU KEEP CHILDREN? (aa 
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Drawn by G. B. Inwoop 
Neophite—To-ro ruinx, Mr. Sis-SmitH, AN ANIMAI 


sO FUH FULL OF HUH-HAY COULD BE SO HUH-HARD! 


The Fountain of Youth 


By Jim Rivne 


HE Business Man buried his aching head in the pile of 
papers that flooded his desk and tried vainly to shut out 
the deafening chorus of office sounds—the uproar of the 

typewriters, the fog-horn whistling of the office boy, the tumul 
tuous racket of the electric fan, the noisy snoring of the efficiency 
expert. 

\ warm breeze ruffled the window curtain and caressed the 
bald spot on the Business Man’s head. He inhaled the air and 
raised a haggard countenance from the sea of paper. 

‘It’s the summer,” he murmured. ‘‘There’s no more noise 
than usual. It’s me. I need the solitude of the greenwood. | 
crave to breast once more the refreshing waters of the old 
swimming-hole.”’ 

He sighed, arose, awoke the efficiency expert and gave hin 
instructions. The Business Man was going away for a rest and 
would not return for two weeks. As he left the office, industry 
within ceased and the force gave itself over to relaxation despite 
the piteous cries of the E. E. 


HE train drew up in front of a little station far from the 
atmosphere of finance, folly and filet mignon. The Business 
Man alighted lightly. Among the loungers on the station 
platform he picked out Buddy McCue, a boyhood chum 
and, inserting a hand in Buddy’s suspenders, pulled him 


aside. 

“Buddy,” said the Man from the City, “‘lead me to the old 
swimming-hole. I-——” 

“I know,” interrupted the other, phlegmatically. ‘‘ You 


crave to breast once more’ the refreshing waters, et cetera. 
Don’t gape like that, Skeeter. I’ve heard that remark more 
than once this summer. Lots of the boys that went to the City 
have been here—and gone back again. Come on out and I'll 
show you the hole. It’s just the same as when we was kids. 
I’ve got a car a 

So, after the Business Man, mee Skeeter, had relieved himself 
of essential encumbrances, depositing them at the village hotel, 
the two swarmed into McCue’s--ha, ha—automobile and 
rolled off down the dusty road. 

A reverent light beamed from the Business Man’s eyes as 
the vehicle stopped on the outer fringe of a clump of foliage. 
The pair alighted and pierced the green curtain. They gazed 
upon the swimming-hole. 

‘Just the same as when we left it,”” McCue repeated, with a 
grin. 

What the City Man saw was a muddy, slummish stream, 
overstrewn with green goo and colorless nondescript. A few 
sticksand rags floated dreamily on the surface of the placid—all- 
too-placid waters. Cat-tails thrust up their ugly heads from the 
slimy edges of the swimming-hole. 


ACK so soon, sir?” asked the efficiency expert, as he 
dropped one of the boss’s private cigars behind a desk and 
ruffed some papers to make a_ noise like business. “I 
thought—”’ 
‘*Never mind what you thought,” growled the Business 
Man. ‘I took a Turkish bath instead.’ 
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When You Eat, Whom Do You Feed? 


By F. R 
TH great sch er, Doctor Ja VOrst SaVS ¢ nm cre ive as 
t ime sul med up all those he fore 
In man is every being that has lived or Cs « When 
eat fish, it is ancestor Sea-lior vho so es our 
iM li¢ 
When a steak entices, it is the wollf itl ho g s | rer 
o your consciousness 
Thus the vegetarian grants that oc ng of the illion 
plant-consuming insects which Doctor Jaworski says our body 
Ltructure house 
lo vearn for rabbit is confession that primeval papa Python 
has his coils and toils a-working and predominates in you 
But upon the worst of our animalauies, the Doctor’s theory 
falls flatly down—that great American institution, hunger for 
Hash 


Unless this scientistical, metamystical Jaworski can find the 


creature within us to blame for this dietetic delus‘on, his hy po- 


thesis gets our pedal propulsion into the cosmic discard 


The Silly Season 
Some mighty curious creatures 
On life’s highway we meet 

With faces full of features 
With shoes so full of feet 


His Identity 
The dull-eyed, hump-shouldered, yawning, yaw-hawing lout 
you see leaning against the cross-roads railway station as 
your train rolls past today is not the dull-eyed, hump-shouldered 
yawning, yaw-hawing lout you saw leaning against the depot 


when your train rolled past twenty years ago. This is his son, 


The 


B 


He broke 


| \ 


no rules in 


w 


Perfect 
B 


YOR speeding he was ne'er arrest 


Play the Game 


HE whole trouble with life 
is that it has never been re 
garded as a sport 

It has been called a Vale of 
Tears, a hyphen between two 
eternities, a cockpit, and Satan's 
* movie.” 

It is really a game li 
are “pawns of the gods,” let us 
make our own 
the 
bishops 


moves Come’ 
kings and worry the 
Sport is the laughter of th 
nerves. 
Life the 
Number of Brahma’s Chron 


is just sporti yy 
\re you on the front page 
or among the obits? 


His Affiliation 
“We serve students at cost 


said the manager of a univer 


Sitv cate 


‘but others pay th 
usual price \re vou cor nected 


with the institution in ins 


wal 

“Yes, ma’an answered the 
oung mal hopefully I'n 
engaged to one of the viris , 


Autoist 


URROUGH 
] 


streets congested. 


No missing nut nor bursting tir 


His spirit ever filled with ire 


On rainy days he never skidded 


Pedestrians cursed not nor kidded 


He If 
believe me 
She sO 


Dra 


wy i 


Yo 
PRETTY 


his chap 


he fellow never owned a « 


' 


What legions like him are!— 


r 


The Flareback 


I keep on telling you that I love you, you 


may vou! 


ane CAMPBELI 


‘D BETTER 
PARTICULAR 


STOP 


AROT 





DOING 


ND 





THAT SHIMMY. THEY'RE 
THIS NEIGHBORHOOD.” 























Vana You’ HAVE O Pl MOI PEI [TO 

\ DRI h 

( d | po E HO I cA NLI you 
PUT MORE } + Hi I oO IVE ME TO DRINK. 


gy Tom P. MorcGan 

‘* Mercy sakes alive!’ exclaimed Aunt Fretty, in the midst of 
her perusal of the village newspaper. ‘* The new editor of the 
Torch of Liberty is an awful story-teller, opseliggs he-TS"eka zy! 
He says, right here, that the Skinner boy trappe st mionth 
333337 skunks and the receipts of the Ladies’ Aid festival 
Wednesday night were $666664; and there never was that 
many skunks or dollars ketched at a festival in the hull history 
of the world—I mean, there never was so many skunks in the 
neighborhood or money at a church entertainment. A little 
farther along he states that Uncle ’Bijah Prime passed away at 
the ripe age of 99006 years, and eggs are now fetching 488 
cents a dozen, and in the next column says the new pastor of the 
stone church is the Rev. Qoooccoo Goode Evans. What in time 
is the matter with the man?” 

“Oh, he wanted to start off with 
kind of a splurge,” replied Uncle Ty- 
balt, ‘‘and so he got him a type-setting 
machine me of it. He 
h: sn’t found out vel how torun it ve ry 


I forget the 
well, and it kinda stutters on him.” 
From Past Business 
Criminal Atlornev’s Clerk—Your 


boss hasn’t had a case for a year. ] 


don’t see how he lives and pays office 


rent 
D ree Allori s Clerk- That’s 
cas\ Every month he gets five per 


cent. of three hundred and cighty-two 


alimonies . 
The Village Blacksmith 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy wears 

The same old look as when the smith 
roiled on amid his cares 

But now this sign’s above the door: 
‘Automobile Repairs.” 


Week in, week out, from morn to 
night, 
Long since the smith began 
lo soak the tourists on the road— 
Still does so, all he can; 
(nd it is thought by some that he’s Drawn by P. VD. Jouxson 


“Walt A 


An independent man. 


Broadway 
By Tuomas J]. Murray 


yo have a lyric prestige, famed afar, 


Men dream of you across the waste and snows; 
Your flood lights blot the gleam of moon and star, 
\ blazing boulevard that nightly glows 
With purple fire shading into ross 
While flaming letters climb the night’s black wail; 
Flinging across the skies the ads. of hose 


Corsets and cigarettes that have the call 


Here prima donnas fresh from calcium’s glare, 
Whose names are blazoned far from coast to coast: 
Poet and diplomat, while frankly stare 
Crowds from the provinces, a mighty host 
Who throng the Main Street of the western world, 
While colored fires o’er their heads are hurled 


In 1920 
Patronizing Guest—Boy, if I gave you five dollars what would 
you do with it ? 
Bellboy— Buy gas for me car 
An Earfull 
What do you know about the army worm? 
Everything; I was a buck private once myself. 


Pri €SSOi 


Student 


Epochal Achievement 
“Tim has got a wonderful memory.” 
“In what way?” 
“He can remember the names of all the former members 


of President Wilson’s cabinet.” 
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Drawn by Watter De Manis 


She—I DoNn’T BELIEVE YOU'RE TAKING IN A WoRD I’M SayINc ! 


He—My pear Eruet, I'M LISTENING WITH ALL MY EYES 
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Versat 





VARI GY } 


] ISS VERGIE JIM «was 
d neat and slim, 
With waist and ankles slender; 
Her eyes were brocen, to match her 
gown, 


Her smile was deep and tender 


Vergie 
By Wivuiam Wattact 


WHITELOCK 


(NX § 
. \‘K 
Os, 
fA — : | [llustrations by 
SSS oa) Fg LAUREN STouT 


ile 








YHE “bridged” and “‘ski’id,” 
she ** golfed”’ and *‘tea’d,”’ 
None half so well or zealous; 
She played with skill, she sang 
until 
The nightingales were jealous. 











A a took up Greek and 
soon could speak 


In style and manner Attic; 


Her French was 





= could extract—this is a fact— 
The thirty-sec ond root 

Of zero, though it stood below 
A minus sign, to boot 





Spanish sure, 
With genders not errati 


y 


pure, her 


N? art was there from dressing hair 
To flirting—none deny it— 

Which she could not learn on the spot 
If she'd a mind to try it 








the men, of course, turned out in force 
To worship and to court her; 

They'd all be proud to be allowed, 
They told her, to support her. 


RY T, Vergie said, and shook her head: 
- “Although I like your style, 
I never can wed one lone man— 

I am too ver-sa-tile!”’ 
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Congenial 


R Tom P. \lorca> 


sixty miles or so with an ex- 


‘| JOURNEYED lately for 
ing-car Of an a 


tremely pleasant gentleman in the smoki 


odation train,” admitted J. Fuller Gleon He had no 
ews, or, at least, exhibited none on the political situati p 
rently was not interested in any great cause, said nothing 


candidate 
did 


possessed no distinguished 


made non 


whither we 


ention of being a 


drifting 


Hout relorming any one 
or anv ottice, seeme d not to care were 
ttempt to discuss s ritualisn 
é | l l I 1auis! 

s 1 learned, had no distressing diseases of any 


and viewed nothing with 


ives so lar a 
l, po nted with price 1o naught 
rm He 


beside me 


a station along the way, 


1 pad of paper, 
th 


la merely entered the car at 


down wrote with a pencil on 
Nice day, isn't it and produced a 
ilest tobacco | ever encountered, and sat peacefully smoking 
Glad to 


pips and some of e 
hen he wrote on his pad 


until the end of his trip 
I do not know when I have 


have met you,’ and left the car 

enjoyed the society of a fellow traveler more 
News Item of the Future 

Pedro Felippi, thirty-eight years old, an Italian, died ; 

Municipal Hospital as a result of injuries sustained while being 


Americanized by 


tthe 


governinent agents 


Wiis »’™ 
Agee 


ot |/ 
> eA 


mer 


i 





An Art Obsolete 


By Maser Hu 


LYER EASTMAN 


YWitle Chiropractors pelt the spin 
\nd Osteopaths, the bones 


An 


Oh 


I} 


Henry 
and I'll Zo 10 the seashore 


AMERICAN WHISKEY 


WHat 


HAE 


DO! 


\ 


10 


Et 


I 
kK 


byt 


Fr 


d New Phought x hools explore sans tools, 
rhe cause of sighs and groans 

ve “dandy doctor” has a dope 

Which keeps the * 
I’ve heard folks say, 


tummy” fit; 
MSs is the way 
In which he mixes it 


The jul e of a lemon, 

\ small hunk of ice; 

Some creamy-smooth syrup; 
\ “jigger” of —*‘Spice!”’ 
Mix well in a tumbler 

rhis makes a fine “bun” 
And cures in a twinkling 

\ll ills ‘neath the-sun! 


50-50 
don't forget, Henry, I’m your equal. 


| won't, my dear. You can stay in town this sum- 





KEN? 


THEY CA’ “PEP” INTI 1 


THEY PUT 
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In He t am Prerry Sure, xo Canpipates W PAW THI ARTH 


Dream ot Heaven 


By Watt Mason 
Tilustration by Ravteu Barton | 
THINK of heaven as a place where one can rest without a rest: where all the b guvs are canned—no wonder it is 
break: no honest sweat streams down one’s face, no called the blest ' 
bones are tired, no muscles ache. For Il am tired of build In heaven, I am pretty sure, no candidates will paw the 


fires, and mowing lawns and sweeping walks, and earth, and tell the ignorant and poor that they alone hav 


worth. I’m tired of statesmen who arise, and in a voice 


ing 
runing trees and yrunching lvres, and winding forty sterling 
g g g 
kinds of clocks of doleful pitch, hand out huge packages of lies concerning peo 


In heaven no one’s wife will say, “Your trifling conduct ple who are rich. They jump on capital with shoes which are 


makes me blue; why do you fool the hours away, when there are adorned with two-inch spikes, and all the Wall Street bunch 
forty things to do Che garden’s growing up to weeds, the win abuse like terriers, or other tykes. I love the helpful plutocrat 
dow needs a pane of glass; you ought to plant those nutmeg who gathers in the shining bone; he has the goods beneath his 


seeds, yet here you sit, and cut no grass.”’ hat that yawping statesmen seldom own. I love the man who 





It will be soothing to the soul to sit around and do no chores has the grit to nail down everthing in sight; with me he always 
while all the countless ages roll like billows on those golden makes a hit, though he may beat m« left and right : | 
shores No candidates in Henry cars will tour the streets of Paradis | 

In heaven there will be no cranks who tell us we should — and hand the saints two-cent cigars, and show the angels goo i 
pinch and save, and put our pennies in the banks, andleave —_ goo eyes ‘ia 
them, till we’re in the grave. And this will be a great relief; I think of heaven as a place where agents for a five-foot 1 ia 
who does not long to blow his wad? For art is long and life is shelf won’t talk the whiskers from vour face, until you hat« : ; 
brief, and soon we’re planted ‘neath the sod. I blush to buy a them and yourself. Oh, I am tired of wily gents who'd sell me i 
pair of pants, for when such handmedowns I buy, my divers Atlas-Gazetteers, if I'll pay fifty-seven cents three times a 'y 
neighbors and my aunts remark that I’m aspendthrift guy. I’d = month for sixty years. And I am tired of smiling dames who ia 
like to blow in all I own, and die a pauper inthe end, and havea _ force an entrance to my cot, and ply their deep and sinful gam« \ag 
misfit grave alone,without a mourner or a friend. But meddlers and sell me books by Walter Scott . 
will not let me run the sort of course that I'd select; they’re I’m tired of oh, so many things! They chgfe my soul and | : : 
nagging me to save my mon, or all my future will be wrecked make it sore; and when I have my robe and wings, perhaps ian 

I think of heaven as a land where no one meddles with the they'll make me tired no more. ? 

1 








Manhattan Love 
By Warp 
HERI 


ment in which the things 

I have to to Ruth 
really reach her beart, and that 
the vibrant interval 
the time I touch the bell and the 
appearance of an unrolling cur- 
iin of light in the shaft which 


\lorEnOUS! 


is only one mo- 
Say 


bet ween 


; 


tells us the elevator has come to 
bear her aloft 

For just that instant we are 
in vacuo,” so to speak. The 


the 
door is now but @ vague thing 


) world bevond apartment 


in the shadows and its brawling 
a mumbled incoherency 


Vol 


{ I might easilv sav “I love 
vou” i that time, though 
scarcely more. But they would 
only be onosyllabic sounds to 
Rut! mere earnest of cour 


Drawn by Nonman Antuony 
in all 


known her 


teous because 


atlention, 


‘I THINK A SPIRIT 


the months I have 


ve have never really established . soeeen 
contact. Though I have been 

singularly abandoned to the task of revealing myself she doesn’t 
know m¢ The hours end on end that I 
have spent with her have been marked by nothing more than 


ghostly pantomime 


she hasn’t seen me. 


because all the forces of nature and man 


seem raised against me when I try to signal across the chasm 

Everything I have ever said to Ruth has been accompanied 
by the roar of the subway, the clatter of a Greenwich Village 
table d’héte or the whine of the second violins as conveyed to the 
fifth row, right center. The proprieties that kept me from her 
| cordial 


apartment now welcome me in the shape of resolutely 


kinswon en 





Drawn by Ross W esT6\ ER 


So_uTion oF tHe Saturpay Nicut Batu Prosiem 








Bored Part AsK HIM IF 





If there is a single retreat in 
New York where passion may 
appropriately vocal, 
the diligence cf despair has not 
I will, of 
course, except the one place and 
the time—and that the 
darkened foyer in the moment 
before the elevator appears. But 
when words are to be made the 
things that bear the riches of 
one’s heart and mind time is 
needed, and time I never have, 
for this 
prompt 
the 
phrase, I an 


become 
been able to find it 


one 


elevator is always 
So, until I can press 
lite 


worse than mute. 


U p 


By Fosre 


poem ol my intO a 


Wart 


| HE rapid rise of up is one 


of the sensations of the 
present season. The movement 
in favor of it is literally sweep- 
ing the country. 
Whether we sit, stand, grow 


NG TO SPEAK 


HE PLAYS BRIDGE; WE NEED 


give, cut, cough or blow, there 
is but one correct way to do it up 

In former days it was customary also to drink up. This 
is no longer permitted. Instead we have the new government 
substitute known as dry up. So far, the law applies to all but 
the politicians who cannot be made either to dry up or shut up 

Many of the leading up activities of the day owe their pres- 
ent high state of development to our democratic form of gov- 
Among these are blowing up, giving up, coughing 
up, sticking up. covering up, putting up and holding up. 

On the other hand, the vogue of the walk-up and the tie-up 
is said to be due entirely to the efforts of the rent profiteers and 


ernment 


labor unions, while the police and the vice crusaders 
share credit for the growing popularity of the frame 
up and the clean-up. 

Sizing up is in high favor with voters and looming 
up has become the principal occupation of candidates 
Some candidates are so loaded up with reputations 
and records that they find it difficult toloom. These 
men divide their time between living up and meas 
uring up. 

Eventually 
made up. 

So cheer up. 

Soon it will be all up! 


of course, the popular mind will be 


Miss Muffet 
Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet 
In the usual feminine way; 
Soon a rich fellow spied her 
And sat down beside her— 
Did he frighten Miss Muffet? Oh, say! 
Gathering the Vote 
Lo—Banks made a bad mistake when he started 
, kissing all the babies. 
Le—Should say so. 
looker took the hint and started in on the fathers. 


His opponent Miss Swell- 




















by Garnonen ©. Rea 


Puat Awrut Moment or Distiius 


Castle Building 

By Benjamin Dt 

UILD your * Castle in Spain.” 
Build it of the stones rejected of the world; build it of 


your “‘pipe-dreams,”’ of your defeats. 
Build it on the summit of your brain of your images, wishes 


and desires 


It is your private summer house, your Palm Beach villa, 


your Riviera. 

Its wall will rise to the music 
of your ideals. 

From its turrets you may look 
out safely over all the world, 
and, what is better, over all your 
work-a-day and care-stained self. 

Once have your castle con 
structed, and the winds of mis 
fortune may blow as they list aad 
the waves of worldly defeat may 
gnash and lash at your broken 
purpose, but it will stand. 

Be a castle-builder. The 
flood of the years will go by, 
carrying with them the cockle- 
shell houses of your youth; but 
you will remain high and dry in 
the fortress of your dreamcastle 
on the Gibraltar of your brain. 

Castle-builders beat the world. 
Chere are fairies and jesters and 
Prosperos in every room in that 
magic mansion. 

In that castle of the interior 
life you are both landlord and 
tenant. You cannot be evicted, 
and you may profiteer on yourself 
without ever fearing a summons 
from a tenants’ league. 

Into the turmoil and sweat 
of your work carry a Castle in 
Spain in your brain. 








Drawn by Cuesten I 


TuumsB Prini 





Your Pat Borrowep Your Stutz tro Take Our Your Best Girt 


Your work will keep the bats and owls and cobwebs out of 
the towers, and the towers will lend a strange grandeur and 
beauty to your work 


Cause for Despondency 
T was surprised and actually shocked,” said the spectacled 
guest, “‘to observe in my stroll around town the number of 
discouraged, hopeless looking elderly men on the streets, de- 
jectedly wandering about, as if they had little left to live for.” 
“Prob’ly they feel that way,” replied the landlord of the 
tavern at Peeweecuddyhump. 


' * % “The last livery stable in town 
If HD, closed up and went out of busi- 
hin “ ness last week, and now they 
au: = haven’t any place to assemble 


and run the gov’ment.” 


Tummatuses 
V isittor—What a nice garden. 
What are these plants? 
Owner—Well, I ain’t sure. 
One neighbor says they’re tomat- 
toes, another calls ’em tomaatoes, 
and I bought ’em for tomatoes, 
but I guess they’re just big red 
vegetables. 


Easy 
To elevate the stage should not 
Cause any great surprise; 
We know that every stage has got 
To have its wings, and flies. 


In Havana 

“Let us advertise some golf 
links near Havana,” 

“People don’t come here to 
play golf.” 
2 “But they will, Nothing 
(rileul Gao like a good excuse. Those golf 
links will soon become world 
famous.” 
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| | sented to the size. He reached into a shirt 
{ : , pocket and drew out a bundle of bills, and 
started stripping some off 
“Shall I wrap it up—sir?” asked the clerk, 
enviously impressed 


‘I like put heem on—yes?” 


“Put it on? Certainly,” indicating a rear 
room 

Ihe Italian hurried across the floor with his 
purchase 

In a few minutes he breezed out again, the 
glorious shirt in position, his coat slung across his 
arm. He smilingly scintillated to the door 

“Don’t you want a collar?” said the amused 
seller. ‘Something in 

“No tank!” replied the Italian, moving Hike 














magnificent meteor. ‘I no wear collar!” 
t A Hint for You 
’ The man who boasts that he doesn’t need a 
vacation will some day take a dav off to attend 
j ——— ; : bis own funeral 
' Cr Ss 
Wy HERI ' Y Si ) , Sure 
i ( Way Hot \ ! ) ) HIt , , . . ‘ 
. om : wo ACA \mundsen is taking a four years’ food suppl) 
in his latest dash for the North Pole, and less 
T h e A ] i en K ve fortunate mortals can but wonder that one financially able to 
4 amass such quantitv ol food-stuffs did not have the Pole 
\RTHI . Brook brought to hin 
NTO a downtown haberdashery stepped a tawny Italian 
| bicka da-shov, hugging a leather lunch-kit, collarless shirt You Know Him? 
showing a mahogany throat His eves glittered with ex Chere was a young man so benighted 
citement as he pulled off his russet hat and bowed and smiled Who never knew when he was slighted 
impartially He went to a party, 
Something vou wanted inanely inquired a gay blade (nd ate just as hearty 
Si!” said the Italian, grinning generously I lika shirt i As if he’d been really invited 
wind’, mist’ 
[ beg vour pardon?” queried the exquisite A Frame-Up 
I talla vou. I lika shirt,” gesturing madly You coms \re the pictures in the Rogues’ Gallery framed?” 
wince I buv.” He started out to the street Yes, in guilt.”” 
Oh in the window lis 
play?” The salesman followed, PRD] ELIT HILT ELUNE TIE 
stroking his pomaded pon mt | 
vadour J 
The prosp indicated with ’ ic, 
eager finger an auroral silk 
shirt which shimmered deliri 8 
ous! the center of the stage 
He huckled Dis wal 
mist I lika heem = 
OT you don't va ecile . 
depreciated the classi 
clerk Why that shirt costs 
Saw’ accept | the 
Neapolitar happily insulated * rt . SF , 
to insults I buy heen 4 ° ~~ { . ‘ 


“Very well! The Sales = | ao ———] 


} wk f — 
man retired into the store, the =| L 
He A ———J 


other anxiously at his heels L Y >} 
i queren NS J. qumaee.. 





searched a shelf beneath pen 





dant neckwear, and extracted a 
! Dr by A. B. Warnes 
similar silk shirt, which he art — 
|) fully displaved under a bright We CAN'T KEEP A yk, stIR' YOUR BLAMED BEES FLY OVER AND STING THEM 
} 1) SAME HERI YOUR BLAMED DO BIT OUR LAST ONE.” 
sulb ; ~ 
7 Bur I've MvuzzZ_Lep um 
The Italian blissfully as No vou EXPECT ME TO MUZZLE MY BE! 
' 
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Polyannanias 
By Corinne Rockw SWAIN 


T any rate, people can’t expect quite so much ol 
in the way of style, entertaining, and stationery 


Some ot us got hardened to going 
vithout potatoes and sugar during the 
Val 

These who have to wear cotton when 
they prefer wool can at least do less 
worrving abovt moths in the winter 


che st 


Misery loves company; one feels quite 
chirpy in the three-year-old suit and the 
mended shoes. now that so many ol the 


neighbors are coming to it, too 


The woman who hasn’t had a maid 
for vears can smile as she hears the 
agonized wails of the richer sisters who 


are tackling housework for the first time 


Husbands are gradually learning to be 
} + +h 


a little less uppish about their food 

The Futurist doesn’t have to fret over 
the increased cost of models and paint 
he does things right out of his head any 
how, and he can get etiects quite as awful 
vith the « heaper colors as with the most 


expensive 


If He’s Got You by the Whiskers 
\ man who has your mortgage is 
called your mortgagee, isn’t he? 
Yes 
Then a man who has your goat oughta 
be called a goatee. 


And the Higher the Fewer 
“The laborer is worthy of his higher” 
would seem to be the union version. 


cn by Donato McKee 





Simple Simon 

Simple Simon met a dry man 
And what do you think? 

Says Simple Simon to the dry man 
“Where can I get a drink?” 

Says the dry man to Simple Simon: 
‘You're an artless elf 

lo ask that quest ion if I knew 


I'd go get one myself re 


Vest-Pocket Drama 
Don’t yeu think the minimum has 


asked the interviewer 


The Cardinal Point 
Boss—You say you're a painter looking 
work. Where have vou worked?” 
| pplicant—No place 
What experience have you had?” 
None.” 


hen where did you get the idea that you’re a painter 


‘My union card says so.” 








Courtesy—OLp anp NEw 


WOULD HAVE ESCORTED HER AND HOW HER FIANCE DOI 





reached at last in the size of these little theatres 


‘Not necessarily,’ answered the non-com 
mercial producer proudly No matter how small 


they make ’em, I can draw audiences still smaller.” 
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OLITICS— politics— politics! 

From now until next April Fool’s day— ahsit omen— 
politics will absorb much of our conversation and 
practically all of our daily newspapers. In fact, so 
important has politics already become that the news 

from the Chicago convention actually chased off of the first page, 
for a little while, that jewel of the New York editorial profes- 
sion, a sensational murder in more or less high life and with an 
environment of sex interest. 

But whether we care for politics or not, for the next nine 
months we are bound to have politics thrust continually into 
our sight and hearing. 

All summer and up to Senator Harding’s election in Novem- 
ber we shall be heavy laden with details of the canvas and news- 
paper efforts to make the too-long contest picturesque and inter- 
esting. From then to March we shall be entertained or bored, 
as the case may be, with speculations about the Presidential 
appointments. Then will come President Harding’s inaugura- 
tion and two or three weeks’ discussion of the appointments 
themselves. After that we may be permitted to settle down to 
our usual daily diet of murders, abscondsions, weddings in high 
life and their consequent divorces, baseball, jewel robberies and 
the other things that make newspaper life, as we live it, worth 
the living. 


‘Tas isn’t saying that a Presidential election isn’t an impor- 

tant matter, worthy of as much and even more attention 
than we give to it. If any proof of that fact were needed, it 
would easily be supplied by our experience of the last eight, and 
more particularly the last four, years. 

But after all, politics is a trade. If you haven’t been appren- 
ticed to it and served your time in it, you have no business 
with it. 

You may think you have done your full duty and something 
very important when you have taken the trouble to go to the 
polls and cast your vote. But have you? Have you voted for 
the man you wanted to? Or even the kind of man you wanted 
to? In most cases, probably not. 

This trade of politics is carried on as a closed shop. It is 
practically controlled by two very strong unions. If you hold a 
card in either of them and vote for the candidates chosen by their 
walking delegates, you are a regular fellow. Otherwise, you are 
politically a scab. That’s about all most of us have to do with 
politics or politics with us. , 


Ts E union system exists in every country where there are 

people to be governed. Under absolute monarchies there 
is but one union and its walking delegates hold their jobs for life 
with succession to their heirs. The governed haven't even our 
blessed liberty of choosing between the two sets of candidates 
selected for us by what Mr. Billy McCombs calls our “pla > 
holders and pothunters.” We also are free to get angry once in 
a while and imagine that we are voting a rebuke to those persons 
in the community who make a business of politics. 

This is a pleasant fancy that does no one any harm, least of 
all the placeholders and pothunters. Thev know their business, 
and we don’t. They know their job and are usually in a job. 
Regard for instance the Congressional “lame ducks” who are 
not re-elected and for whom their grateful parties provide sine- 
cures to support them until their constituents return to their 
usual subserviency to their political masters. 


THE regular four-years’ intrusion of politics into our daily 

comfort doesn’t really get us anywhere, and on that ground 
alone might well be made less frequent. But there are other 
and more substantial reasons for making these joy-feasts of the 
politicians come at longer intervals. 

Take the case of Senator Harding, for instance. Under our 
present system he is a very excellent choice indeed, and we are 
fortunate that he was chosen. But he represents one of the 
unions and he is also human. It is, therefore, his duty to his 
union and only natural that when he takes office next March, 
perhaps even now, he should be thinking about securing a 
second term. 

Such thoughts should be made impossible. They have al- 
ways made for bad government. The most honest president in 
the world could not help letting them in some degree influence" 
his official acts. 

A six-years’ term, and only one of them, would do the trick. 
A constitutional amendment would be necessary, but we have 
lately learned how easily a constitutional amendment can be 
snaked through, even when the people don’t want it. 

Our politicians would have to be a little more careful in 
picking their candidates for the Vice-Presidency and the process 
of impeachment should be made less cumbrous so that it would 
be easier to get rid of a really bad actor. Our Western friends 
might want to tack on their beloved referendum, but that in 
national form would only add to our woes. 

And not the least valuable by-product would be the exten- 











ee of the World's Humor 








The Rage—The movie star was sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. 

“What’s the matter, dearie?” asked 
her friend. 

“T want to get a divorce,” replied the 
teary one, “but my husband is 30 good to 
me that I cannot find any grounds.”— 
Film Fun. 





Movies Immune—‘“ Of !course,” said 











Not All in Gotham—For a piece of 
fancy thievery, the sort that has the city 
variety put to shame, we mention this— 
twenty-four shoats were hauled away 
from the farm of George Bayse and the 
owner has never been able to get the 
slightest clew as to identity of the thieves. 
—Fayette Democrat-Leader. 





Coincidence—“Are there any snakes 





Film Fannie, “a white paper shortage 
may be something annoying for a time. 
Yet how thankful we ought to be——” 
“Yes! For what?” 
“That it isn’t a celluloid shortage.” — 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Lord! 


saren (Christiania). 


“*So you are doing well now?” 
“Yes, I earn all I need.” 
You must earn a lot!”—KXKor- 


Some Footage —Director— Did you 


around here?” 

“No rattlers or anything that calls for 
stimulant,” replied Farmer Corntossel. 
“Tt’s remarkable that since prohibition, 
’bout the only things we see in that line 
are water snakes.” —Washington Star. 


or did you not tell the camera man yes- 


Ruined—Scenario Editor—You can 
never become a great scenario writer. 

Ambiticus One—Why not? 

Scenario Editor—Didn’t you just ad- 
mit you took lessons ir scenario writing? 


—Film Fun. Fun. 


terday that I had the biggest feet of any 
human being you had ever seen? 
Leading Man—I did not. 
said that if you would take your shoes 
off, you would be half undressed.—Film 


Summer Board—‘“ Where has the far- 
mer been?” 

“He went after fish.” 

* Any luck?” 

“Yes; he came back with a fine mess 
of tinned salmon. ’—Detroit Free Press. 


I merely 





sion of the recurrence period of the political fever. We should 
have less politics, and perhaps of slightly better quality. 


ROTHER GOMPERS'’S flock have also been having a joy- 

fest up in Montreal where the Wurtzburger still flows with- 

out a constitutional dam. Like the three tailors of Tooley 
Street, they did a lot of things and about as effectively. 

Included in the program of demands by the A. F. L. is 
one that is impressive by its vagueness and which authorizes 
labor anywhere, at any time, to ask any old thing it thinks it 
wants. The demand provides for “advances in wages wherever 
necessary to maintain the American standard of living.”” Un- 
fortunately the convention didn’t define “the American stan- 
dard of living.” 

Most of us know though that the American standard of 
living is made vastly more expensive by the unreasonable 
demands and actions of organized labor badly advised. When 
labor itself recognizes that fact we may perhaps get nearer 
a real standard. 

Perhaps Mr. Gompers’s standard refers to keeping half a 





dozen automobiles and chauffeurs, town, country and Palm 
Beach houses, having daily supplies of pearl and diamond neck- 
laces for burglar consumption, getting a Reno divorce every 
little while, and similar necessities included in some American 
living. 

Or he may mean the standard that has to be followed by 
most American professional and salaried men who on a fixed 
income have to pay exorbitant taxes, profiteer prices for the 
necessities of life and meet organized extortion when forced to 
employ union labor. 

If observation and authority are to be believed, the Ameri- 
can standard from the labor point of view means a fifteen-dollar 
silk shirt, a perfecto cigar and a Ford flivver for every nan, the 
highest priced junk in the department stores for every woman 
and daily movie picture plays for the whole family with free 
chewing-gum for everybody. 

If this is wrong, it would be valuable to have from Mr. Gom- 
pers and his associates their exact definition of the American 
standard of living. Then some of us would know whether there 
is any possibility of our ever getting up to it. 
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A Low Aside 











Wryneck—“A strong man like you 
ought not to beg. Why don’t you look 
round for a job?” 

“T can’t look round, ma’am. I have 
a stiff neck.”—Karikaturen (Christi- 
ania). 


Stung!—“Yes, mum,” sniveled the 
Panhandler, “there was a time when I 
rode in my own carriage.” 

“My, what a comedown!” sympa- 
thized the Kind-Hearted Woman. “And 
how long has. it been since you rede in 
your own carriage?” 

“Just 45 years, mum,” replied the Pan- 
handler, as he pocketed the proffered 
dime. “I was a baby then.”—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 
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Answered the Definition—‘‘ Quite a 
good epigram that,” said the tramp who say he put something aside every day.” 
had been convicted for vagrancy. 

“What did he say?” asked the tramp’s 


A ‘A Voluminous Wisher — “Now,” 
“Seven days. I once asked a parson said the fairy, “I will grant you three 


what an epigrain was, and he said: “It’s _ wishes.” 
a short sentence that sounds light, but 


Sway Stories. a socialist.” —Washington Siar. ' 
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Lady from the City—Monster! _1 have watched you for some time, teasing that boy. Now, 
let him have that saw—instantly!—Sondags Nisse (Stockholm). 











“He must be rich. During the war, they 


“He did—his scruples!” —420 (Florence). 


“Lady,” was the reply, “three wishes 
gives you plenty to think about.”—  wouldn’t mean anything to me. I’m 


On the Go—‘‘Mrs. Gadder says if 
housing conditions don’t improve she 
may have to live in her motor car.” 

“That would be the obvious thing to 
do,” replied Mrs. Snipperton. “She 
practically lives in it now.”—Birming- 
ham Age- Herald. 
















Fixing the Blame—“ Here, there!” 
yelled Constable Sam T. Slackputter, the 
redoubtable sleuth of Petunia. “You 
knocked that there innocent bystander 
down while he was peroozing along about 
his business, ran over him, stopped, 
backed up, and passed athwart, as it 
were, of him again. What in fire do you 
mean by such doin’s?” 

““Why—doggone it!” cried the offend- 
ing motorist, ““‘he knew me, knew the 
name of this car, and knew, too, that this 
is the first time I’ve ever driv’ this’n or 
any other, and yet, dadburn him, he went 
and got right in the way!”— Kansas 
City Star. 




















The Other Fellow—“Who was to 
blame for this automobile accident?” 
asked a passerby. 

“The other fellow,” said a young man. 

“Which one?” 

“The other fellow. I asked both of the 
drivers who was responsible and that’s 
what they told me.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

















He Wondered—“Hang it! man, if 
your flivver been stolen, why don’t 
you ring up the police?” 

“I’m not worrying about the car. I’m 
wondering how they made the blamed 
thing go.” — Harper’s Magazine. 


















Preposterous—‘‘What’s wrong with 
Mr. Glipping?” asked Mrs. Jibway. 

“The doctor says his motor nerves are 
affected,” repled Mr. Jibway. 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Why not, my dear?” 

“Those Glippings don’t own a 
car.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
















At the Trial—County Judge—The offi- 
cer tells me that you used very bad 
language. 

Culprit—I was in a tantrum when he 
stopped me. 

County Judge—Well never mind. I 
don’t care anything about the make of 
the car.—Philadelphia North American. 































Thrifty? Yes—The other day an In- 
dianapolis lawyer took one of his women 
clients out to lunch. He, being discreet, 
decided to say nothing about the event 
to his wife. But the tattling friend who 
always learns of such affairs told wifey 
instead, and that evening he was duly 
scolded for this misdemeanor. 

“But ycu sometimes go out to lunch 
with men who are our friends,” protested 
her husband, “and I don’t object. I 
can’t see why you should object. Now, 
what is the -difference between your 
going and my going in this way?” 

“Why, the difference is in the bill,” 
smiled the wife. ‘‘One way you save it 
and the other you pay it.”—IJndianapolis 
News. 


Quick Action—Last year old Slick 
was paying court to Miss Smarty. 

And this year he is paying her ali- 
mony.—Baltimore American. 


Nature’s Wisdom—‘“‘A woman can’t 
learn to throw a baseball straight,” re- 
marked Mr. Rafferty as he paused to 
observe some athletic practice. 

“No,” said Mr. Dolan; ‘‘no more than 
she can a flatiron or a stove lid or a rollin’ 
pin. And isn’t it the wise provision of 
Nature!” —Washington Star. 


The Main Thing—“ That little wait- 
ress has taking ways.” 

“T wish she had some fetching ones.” — 
Baltimore American. 





His Mobile Mind 











boqsias. 


“He always kept repeating that some 
day, on crossing the street, he would be 
crushed.” 

“It’s a case of auto-suggestion.”—La 
Beionnette (Paris). 




























An Engaging Task 


whee 


First Siren—That woman took al! his money from him during their engagement. 


. 












































Second Siren—Well, why doesn’t he hurry up and marry her so that he can get it back?— 


Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 








Strategy—If you want to get your old 
jokes laughed at, tell them to a girl who 
has dimples.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


To Get Rid of Him—‘“TI’d hate to be 
such a bore.” 

“Now and then it pays to be a 
bore.” 

“Huh? ” 

“Sometimes a girl will kiss a man good- 
by when she wouldn’t kiss him for any 
other reason on earth.” —Louisville Cour- 
ter-Journal. 


Yes, Wood Is What He Said—Redd 
—Did you see that skull in the museum 
with the strange hieroglyphics on it? 

Greene—Oh, yes, I saw it. 

“What does it represent?” 

“Why, it’s one of the early examples 
of engraving on wood, I believe.”— 
Yonkers Gazette. 


Own Your Own Trap—Tourisi— 
My good friend, do you earn your liv- 
ing by simply trapping and skinning 
animals? 

Trapper—Yep! It runs in the family. 
I got a brother in Philadelphia in the 
same business. 

Tourist—In Philadelphia? 

Trapper—Yes! He owns one o’ them 
apartment houses.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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The Way It’s Done—For many 
months he had been eating free suppers at 
her father’s expense and the fair Mabel 
thought it time he got a move on. One 
evening as they sat together in the parlor 
she carried out her little scheme. 

“Oh, how funny!” she cried suddenly, 
as she turned over the pages of the eve- 
ning paper. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Why, here’s an advertisement in 
which it says, ‘No reasonahe offer re- 
fused.’”’ 

“What’s odd about that?” asked the 
young man in surprise. 

“Oh, nothing,” she repiied coyly, 
trying to raise a blush, “‘ but those are my 
sentiments exactly.” 

Three weeks later the invitations.— 
Houston Post. 





Married—* When he was courting me, 
he’d coo to me for hours.” 

“Yes?” 

“T never dreamed he’d holler at me.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


We Say So, Too—He was a bashful 
young man and he wished much to pro- 
pose to his best girl. Every time he 


Domestic 


His Vocalling 








His Mother—She has inherited it from 
you, my dear. You had such a beautiful 
voice for peddling salad greens!—La Baion- 
nette (Paris). 


called on her he tried to give expression 
to his desire, but he simply could not do 
so. Then he decided to find some other 
fitting way, and just as he was racking 
his brain most he happened to see in a 
window a postal card on which there was 
the picture of a bride and a bridegroom. 

He bought the card, addressed it to 
his best girl, and signed his name. Then, 
under the touching scene he wrote: 
“*Eventually—Why not now?” Then he 
mailed it. 

And she answered it—-satisfactorily, 
too.—Indianapolis News. 


j 


ei 


She—Woman’s finer nature is shown by her love of animals. 
He—Yes, of course. They never rest until they have a dog, a cat or a husband in the 


house.—Kaspar (Stockholm). 


ITICS 
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One of His Cynical Moods—‘ When 
I was a boy,” remarked Senator Sor- 
ghum, “I wanted to be a great circus 
clown.” 

“An absurd ambition.” 

“I’m not so sure. The career would 
probably have afforded me quite as much 
applause and considerably more com- 
pensation.” —W ashington Star. 


Because no Flappers to Brew Tea- 
Mincepin received the information that 
he was being transferred to another Gov- 
ernment Department with rather bad 
grace. 

“What’s the cause?” he blustered, 
“Ts it because I occasionally fall off to 
sleep?” 

“Tt’s because you snore, and that 
awakens the Minister,” came the reply.— 
La Baionnette (Paris). 


In More Than One Way—/inks—I 
suppose you’ve read Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson? 

Blinks—Not me—I’m a Wood man, 
first , last and always!—Buffalo Express. 


Slightly Acrimonious—“I  under- 
stand your colleague is highly indignant 
because he cannot get his speech printed 
in full.” 

“TI don’t blame him,” answered Sen- 
ator Sorghum. “The only people he 
could ever get to pay strict attention to 
them were the compositors and the proof.- 
readers.” —W ashington Star. 


The Usual Thing—‘It says in the 
paper here,”’ remarked Mrs. Fields, in the 
midst of her reading, “that in a debate in 
Congress Hon. Benjamin Blawhaw rose 
and shouted——” 

“Don’t bother to read the rest of it, 
Debby,” interrupted Farmer Fields. 
“The honorable didn’t say any more 
when he shouted than he does when he 
keeps still.” — Kansas City Star. 


Willing: to Go—‘ Want to go on an 
investigating commission?” 

“Maybe,” said Senator Spug. ‘‘ What’s 
it about?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Who's on it and what are they going 
to investigate?” 

“cc Dunno.” 

“Well, it’s all right, so long as we meet 
in Paris.” —Lowisville Courier-Journal. 











A Small Guess— ‘What is this hoi 


polloi?”’ 
“T think it is something you get in 
a Hungarian restaurant.” — Louisville 


Courier-Journal. 


Exchange No Robbery—A boy and 
his father had occasion to get their own 
tea ready, and thought the easiest pre- 
pared meal would be boiled eggs. 

The eggs were put on to boil—and for- 
gotten—until the boy suddenly remem- 
bered them, and made the remark that 
he was afraid they would be hard. 

“Never mind,” said the father. 
the cold water tap run on them.” 

After a while he asked if they were cold. 

“Yes,” replied the lad. “They are 
quite cold.” 

“Well, take them back and say your 
father wanted duck  eggs.”—London 
Ideas. 


“Let 


Eggs Is Eggs—‘‘ What became of the 
scheme to stamp the date on eggs befcre 
they were put into cold storage,” asked 
the old Fogy. “I haven’t seen a stamped 
egg for five years.” 

“No,” replied the Grouch. “The ink 
fades six or seven years after it is stamped 
on an egg.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


S’Cab Work 





“Hurry up, pigase, and take us to the 


Théatre Comique!” 
Cabbie—Not there, sir. 


(Paris). 


Hollow Mockery 
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Reformer—(earnestly)~—When I pictured the drunkard’s death in a sordid attic, surrounded 
by empty bottles, my audience was moved to tears. 


Flippant Miss—I can well believe it. 
bottles!—London Mail. 





The leader of the 
orchestra isn’t unionized yet.—Le Rire 





Borrowing Trouble—A _ merchant 
doing an extensive trade came to a friend 
recently and offered him three per cent. 
a month for a loan of $100,000. 

“No business can stand such a pre- 
mium for money,” said the second mer- 
chant. 

“My business will justify paying any 
rate of interest,”’ said the first merchant. 

“Why discount for a short time?” 
asked the prospective lender. ‘Why not 
make it for two or three years? I will 
discount your note for $100,000 if you 
make it three years.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” said the 
other, relieved. 

“John, draw up a note,” directed the 
lender to his bookkeeper, ‘and take off 
the discount of three per cent. a month on 
$100,000 for three years, and draw a 
check for the balance to our friend here.” 

Presently the bookkeeper handed his 
employer a memo which he glanced over. 

“Have you a blank check with you?” 
he asked the borrower. 

“‘A check? What for?” asked the other. 

“Why, John’s statement shows that. if 
I discount your note for three years at 
three per cent. a month you owe me 
$8,000.”’—The Cashier. 
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How touching to think of the emptiness of those 


Nickel No Good—A little girl walked 
into a confectionery store at Pendleton, 
placed a nickel on the counter and called 
for an ice-cream cone. 

“Ice-cream cones are seven cents, little 
girl,” the fizz clerk announced. 

“Well, then gimme a soda pop.” 

“Six cents.” 

“Got any root beer?” 

“Yep, six cents, too.” 

The little girl sighed disappointedly 
and started out, leaving her nickel on 
the counter. 

“‘Here, little girl, you’re leaving your 
nickel,” the clerk called to her. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the child 
shouted back. “It’s no good to me—it 
won’t buy anything!” — Indianapolis 
News. 


Not Good Finance—A famous finan- 
cier was taken seriously ill at the age of 
ninety and felt that his end was near. 

“Nonsense,” said the. doctor, “the 
Lord isn’t going to take you till you’ve 
passed the hundred mark.” 

“No, my friend,” said the aged banker, 
“that wouldn’t be good finance. Why 
should the Lord wait till I reached par 
when he can pick me up at ninety?”— 
The Argonaut. 


Silver Lining—Cheer up! Just think 
of all the money you save on those things 
you can’t afford to buy.— Sz. Joseph 
Gazette. 
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CO .V ERS 


The Main Guy, Buffalo Bill, and Dessert 


Passing the Buck 


OU see, a man is built like a 
seven-room apartment These 
rooms are called personalities. 

' They scrap with one another. 
Lach has a separate platform. 

One sometimes tries to dispossess 
another. There’s the rum personality; 
the swear - off - forever personality; the 
chorus girl personality; the stick - to 
yer-home personality; the spendthrift 
personality; the savings hank personal- 
ity. And others. A continuous squab- 
ble, until you can verily say, Am I really 
me, or is me another? If you get in 
trouble, you are another. If you go 
straight, you have Found Yourself. After 
reading Norah Davis’s “The Other 
Woman” (The Century Co.), I began 
to overhaul myself. The Main Fellow 
in this book commits several things, 
but according to the author he is not 
responsible; he is a scientific mystery, a 
psychological puzzle; a victim of the 
seven-room psyche. 

Blessed is he who has a hall-room soul! 
Which of my seven selves wanted to 
pinch that wonderful fur overcoat one 
night last winter in the café of the Hotel 
Della Robberie? And if I had pinched 
it, would Norah Davis or old Doc. Lodge 
have defended me in the court? So 
many times, like the Main Fellow in 
“The Other Woman,” I wanted to 
commit bigamy. Lucky that my lawful 
wife was hep and on guard in all the 
rooms of my heptagonal soul. The 
consequences otherwise would have been 
Bitter, as the Judge would have said in 
sentencing me. 

This story, we are assured, is taken 
from the police-blotter. The police- 
blotter had the facts; Miss Davis had 
the theory; The subconscious nature of 
the Main Fellow had played him a low 


By Benjamin De CasserRes 


trick. Nevertheless, Miss Davis has 
written an interesting book and one that 
lets us all out of our transgressions 
easily, 

Crimes of dual personality are merely 
passing the” buck. But “The Other 
Woman” is a rattling story. 


An Ancient American 


[ the Grand Old Days just between 
Auld Lang Syne and 1917, when the 
most wonderful hours out of the twenty- 
four were between 1 and 7 A. M., there 
strolled into an uptown café a certain 
famous actor, well-known for his rollick- 
ing roisterousness. He stood in the mid- 
dle of the floor and announced in a 
basso-bluffo voice that the three greatest 
Americans were “‘ Me, Abraham Lincoln 
and Buffalo Bill.” I visualized this 
scene anew when I picked up “ Memories 
of Buffalo Bill,” by his wife (D. Appleton 
& Company). In gino there is much 
humbug, also quite a little truth. If you 
had asked the average boy of twenty 
years ago to name the greatest American, 
and if papa and mamma and the school- 
marm were not listening, he could have 
whispered in your ear, “Buffalo Bill!’ 
You would have told the kid he didn’t 
know his lessons; nevertheless the answer 
would have made you desire to be a boy 
again and see heroes just like that. After 
reading this book, more fascinating than 
any romance by the up-to-date best 
seller scribblers, I am convinced that 
Nature gave the world in Bill Cody a 
Man as vital as Tom Jones; a kind of 
superman—in a word, the Real Article, 
the kind of man that Theodore Roosevelt 
and Jack London loved. Buffalo Bill 
was Our America. He wasn’t respectable 
enough to get into a Hall of Fame. 
When Cody took his Wild West Show 
to Europe, the whole continent knocked 
off the job. Here was something unique 


in the History of Over There. The New 
World had come to the Old. Here were 
a country and a man who looked on life 
as a branch cf laughter, play. There 
is an American today who is ashamed of 
our origins. Sut the boys know. Knock 
off the job long enough to read this book. 
It will take you back to those magical 
days when you got a licking for playing 
hookey to see Buffalo Bill and his gang 
go down the street. 


Rudyard Drops In 


PEAKING of Buffalo Bill, there’s 
Rudyard Kipling. I consider it 
quite a compliment to open the door and 
find both William F. Cody and Rudyard 
Kipling come to see me. The parcel 
postman brought both. “Letters of 
Travel,” by Rudyard Kipling (Double- 
Day, Page & Co.). Kipling is a kind of 
literary Buffalo Bill, who always combined 
work with pleasure. He traveled around 
writing things down, making notes on the 
back of oyster shells, Hindu idols, Japa- 
nese fans, London spats, ears of wheat 
up in the Northwest Territory,and cut 
out on the misty panes of Pullmans with 
a Kob-i-noor, presented by the Great 
Yama-Yama of Thibet. If there’s any- 
thing that Rudyard Kipling hasn’t seen 
on this old croquet ball, it’s because the 
good Dios hasn’t thought about it yet. 
He is the universal reporter, unashamed 
to call himself a “journalist.” When 
anybody dies or there’s going to be a war, 
or a brand-new Mexican President has 
been lynched, or a white man’s fifty cent 
collar is melting under the weight of a 
new burden, Rud gets a telegram, from 
some managing editor and writes a poem 
at $z00 a semicolon. Ain’t it great! 
These are little notes that Rudyard set 
down in the past thirty years or so while 
jitneying around the globe. He uses 
(Continued on page 30) : 
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His Sweet Intention—“The case 
against Henry Williams, colored, whom 
Policeman Lee brought back from Rocky 
Mount on a charge of assaulting W.T. 
Curtiss, WITH INTENT TO KISS, was con- 
tinued until June 15.”—Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader. (M. L. Crawford.) 


Too Much Initiative—“ BEFORE BE- 
ING BORN, CRABB GRADUATED in 1902 
from Harvard under an assumed name 
and rowed in the crew, where he was 
designated by a number.”—The Delinea- 
ator. (Frances Flannery.) 


A Baby Frog—“ To begin with, it was 
the poorest sort of matchmaking that per- 
mitted the FIGHTEEN-HOURS OLD French- 
man to enter the ring with hard, tough, 
experienced middleweights.”—Cleveland 
(O.) News. (Milton Hirshberg.) 


A Tortuous Journey—‘“ Peggy Marsh 
declared her intention of GomIsc TO NEW 
York next summer to visit her relatives 
in Boston AND CHELSEA.”—Philadel- 
phia North American. (Edwin F. Terry, 
Jr.) 


Squared Off for the Fray—“ Mrs. 
Rich looked charming in a gray silk dress 
of princess style which had been worn at 
her wedding. The GROOM HAD A SQUARE 
NECK, short sleeves, and was five yards 
wide at the bottom.”—Cumberland (Md.) 
Daily News. (H. P. Patton.) 


Born but not Forgotten—“ Miss 
Bessie Anger of 81714 South Main Street 
has gone to Janesville, Wis., to visit her 
GRANDCHILDREN.”’—Elkhart (Ind.) Truth. 
(Don V. Burt.) 


Trying Water as a Restorative— 
“Fred Seekman, after killing his wife and 
four children at Shirley, W. Va., near 
Sisterville last night, ENDED HIS OWN 
LIFE by slashing his throat with the razor 
he had used on his victims. THEN HE 
JUMPED INTO A RAIN BARREL.” —Indian- 
apolis Star. (Géo. W. Moister.) 





This Week’s Prize ‘‘Break’”’ 


Contributed by 
Kate Lou TowE.i 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


Inside Dope 


“The taxicab was smashed to 
bits in a collision with an elevated 
railroad pillar. Cann’s left leg 
was fractured and HE SUSTAINED 
INTERNAL MeEpat or Honor 
for bravery in the war.”—Hot 


Springs (Ark.) New Era. 











Death’s Double—‘“ James Lowden, 
sixty years old, an old pioneer resident of 
this city, DROPPED DEAD in a saloon here. 
He prep shortly after.”.—Eau Claire 
Municipal Record. (G. G. Meldrum.) 


Special Extras—“The houses of two 
newspaper FDI TIONS were raided and one 
anti-Sinn Fein editor was tarred and 
feathered.” —Washington (D. C.) Times. 
(G. G. Meldrum.) 


Try This Out on Your Coco— The 
boy sits with HEAD IN CHIN, and gazes at 
the men who are being called into the jury 


box.” —W ashington (D. C.) Times. 
Meldrum.) 


(G.G. 


A Quiet Confab—“ Arthur Gilbert 
and his mother, of Chicago, visited the 
Wenger CEMETERY Sunday and spent sev- 
eral hours CALLING ON OLD FRIENDS.” — 
Gilman (Ii.) Star. (Mrs. C. W. Moffatt.) 


A Night to Be Remembered— 
“That officials and the police department 
of Passaic, through their negligence in the 
enforcement of prohibition are largely 
responsible for the murder of Frank 
Blichta in a saloon brawl in Passaic on 
SUNDAY NIGHT LAST YEAR, was the declar- 
ation made by Justice James F. Min- 


‘ turn.”—Paterson (N. J.) Evening News. 


(George Taggart.) 
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What Zielinsky Saw—“Zielinsky 
said that he had seen the GIRL was an 
INTOXICATED MAN and accompanied her 
to her home.”—Long Island City (N. Y.) 
Daily Star. (Agnes Bray.) 


Or Up in the Cellar—“The hair 
should be dried in the sun and should be 
given a good airing whenever possible. 
TAKE IT DOWN ON THE ROOF OCCASION- 
ALLY.” —New York Evening Mail. (Doris 
Riker.) 


The Brilliant Hostelry— Authori- 
ties are stil! on the lookout for. Max Gold- 
berg who recently escaped from the work- 
house where he was serving a sentence in 
connection with the FIFTEEN THOUSAND- 
DOLLAR DIAMOND HOTEL, Minneapolis, 
last November.—Northwestern Jewelry. 
(A. E. Felstead.) 


An Unlucky Infant Prodigy— 
“George R. Coughlin tonight admitted 
that he had been swindled out of $12,000 
in cash which he put up as a reward for 
the return of his THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD son, 
Blakeley, who was STOLEN FROM HIS 
CRIB more than a fortnight ago.”—New 
York Tribune. (Mary S. Jones.) 


Or Dry-Cleaned with a Derrick— 
“Blankets are much improved if beaten 
with a CARPET SWEEPER after they have 
been washed and thoroughly dried. This 
makes the wool nice and soft.”—Boston 
American. (John W. Opie.) 


So Annoying, You Know—‘ The 
Southern passenger train due here at 
NINE-TWENTY THIS MORNING did not 
reach the city until stx 0’CLOCK YESTER- 
DAY afternoon.” —Brunswick (Ga.) News. 
(D. R. Roberts.) 


Just Bull—“ True, that of the 1,430 
bulls that Joselito disposed of in his brief 
career as a matador, only SEVEN suC- 
CEEDED in wounding his body and TAKING 
His ure.”—N. Y. Tribune. (Henry 
Fisher.) 
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AYS the sedulous press-agent, at his wits’ end 
for an idea with which to stir public interest 
in the production nearest his own pay envelope: 
“The Sion Shubert have placed an insurance 
policy of $100,000 on the life and skull of El 

Brendel, the comedian playing in ‘Cinderella’ at the Win- 
ter Garden in New York. One of the acts in which the 
funny Brendel appears is a marriage scene which comes 
toa crashing finish when the orchestra strikes up the wed- 
ding march and 2,000 old shoes (the press-agent always 
deals in round figures) are let loose from the flies upon 
the comedian’s cranjum; he is literally buried alive in an 
avalanche of chew Teather.” “Brendel,” naively nar- 
rates the p. a., “has no protection for his head except 
the natural thickness of his skull.” Brendel should take 
out a policy on his own account against the careless 
expression of ideas by press-agents. 

But whether literally a fact or not, the story is no con- 
cern of mine. The point is that a plan, more far- 
reaching and of vaster import to the whole world of the 
theatre, lies concealed in the simple suggestion of insur- 
ing valuable human material now lying around the stage 
quite unprotected. It is a poor business manager who 
has not “covered” his theatre properties against loss 
by fire; it is a still less astute manager whose insurance 
policies do not range from tornado to burglary protec- 
tion. But how many managers have thou rht to insure 
against monetary loss to themselves the cuief assets in- 
herent in their stars? By chief assets I mean such 
things as Irene Bordoni’s French accent and Andrew 
Mack’s Celtic brogue. 

Surely John Barrymore ( or one of his backers) should 
insure that languorous hand wave of hisn. A mere 
touch of rheumatism and you would have a Barrymore 
minus his magnificent gesture (or should it be “‘ Jest”’- 
ure?) Frank Bacon’s drawl certainly ought to be 
heavily insured, with a little extra something cn the 
bee story in “Lightnin’”. And Ed Wynn’s hern- 
rimmed goggles need covering to an amount as great at 
least as Ann Pennington’s vivacity. An insurar. -> agent 
who could not write a policy for Ina Claire’s shrag vx 
sign up Helen MacKellar’s simulation of terror in “The 
Storm” is a business misfit. Norman Trevor’s eye- 
brows and Henry Miller’s jowls should not be allowed 


A Simple Matter of Policy 


By Perriton MaxweE. 








at large without adequate precaution against theft or 
damage by fire or water. 

A hundred needful suggestions come to mind in 
looking over this prolific but utterly neglected field for 
intrenching the precious things of the theatre behind 
the bulwarks of paid in advance insurance. The man- 
agers themselves do not seem alive to this modern 
means of defense so far as their own personal assets are 
concerned. Has David Belasco insured his well-known 
nervous system or William Harris his equally well- 
known nerve in presenting “‘ Abraham Lincoln” against 
the advice of all the wiseacres? Is A. H. Woods’ am- 
bition secured in some ‘sound insurance company 
against overfeeding? Has Florenz Ziegfeld insured his 
famous eye for feminine beauty or John Williams his 
persistent youth? 

The familiar stunt of insuring Pavlowa’s great toe, 
Fritz Kreisler’s bow-arm and Ornstein’s fingers is 
rather played out as a means of arousing public con- 
cern and discussion, but there is something new under 
the sun in taking out an insurance policy on the love- 
light in Mary Pickford’s eyes and hubby Doug’s yard- 
wide screen smile. If anything really needs insurance 
it is the pedal extremities of Charlie Chaplin. True, 
most of his recent work has been tootless, but we are 
promised, in the chaste English of Movieland, that 
Charlie is “‘ coming back with a wallop” next Fall. 

Fatty Arbuckle’s avoirdupois, Wallace Reid’s poise 
and Bill Hart’s fighting face are “good risks” in the 
insurance phrase. But whether Geraldine Farrar’s 
temperament, Norma Talmadge’s grand air or Pearl 
White’s daring can be registered on the dull books of 
business as easily as they are registered on the silver 
sheet is something to be found out from the next insur- 
ance solicitor that breaks in upon our peaceful office life. 

Curious how one naturally falls into the enumera- 
tion of movie folk when writing of the show business, 
but since the screen is to swallow up the stage pretty 
soon it is no more than an indication of forehandedness. 
But to return to the “legitimate” there is a final word 
to be said about insuring Elsie Ferguson’s guttural tones 
and Mrs. Fiske’s vocal idiosyncrasies, to say nothing of 
John Drew’s hauteur, Henry Beresford’s Cape Cod nasal 
twang and Florence Moore’s charming bedside manner. 
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The modern chorus-girl wants nothing so much as to be mistaken for a shrinking violet. 
She shrinks as easily as a chiffon camisole in the suds of a steam-laundry. To be shy is her 
constant study. She is demure without provocation; coy without visible effort. Her 
mauvaise honte is equaled only by her comme il faut. bearing, which, translated into 
Americanese, means that she’s a peach of a bluffer. But all this has nothing to do with 
Sally Long (large panel) and Rosie Quinn (insert) who are two of the best-known chorus- 
girls on Broadway. 
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Venus on the Half-Shell 


By LrEnso 


“*The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things—’” 

NCLUDING, La-dees and Gen-til-men, a rather vital, 
and increasingly important subject: Indecency and the 
films. We can call it The Sad, Strange Case of Venus 
Half-screened. Let’s go back, for a moment, at the 
very beginning to that large Family of subjects of which 

this is only one branch or species—Indecency and Art. 

Shortly after Venus did appear, rising from her bath, I sup- 
pose some young artist made her sit for her picture or bust or 
whatever the right thing in those days was. And when the work 
was finished, people came from far and near to admire. All per- 
fectly right and proper, you will observe. But finally, the 
crowd began to get too big, and for the convenience of all con- 
cerned, a tasty little box-office was set up by a bright young 
business man in a natty small-check toga, and tickets were taken 
on a percentage basis—two per cent to the artist. Still all right 
and good, until some suspicious Comstock of his day began to 
wonder where so many art-lovers came from. 

“What you looking at?” he immediately demanded of one. 

“Me? Why, I was just admiring the—er—the beautiful 
arms!” he answered. 

Mr. Comstock looked him right in the eye. 
said, truthfully. 

It led to a discussion— the first of its kind. 

The charge was made that some of the people in that crowd 
were not looking at the picture in a spirit of True Art. The 
further charge was made that many others were not—some said 
thirty, and some sixty, and some a hundred per cent. of them. 
But the percentage has never been decided. 

The box-office methods of advertising were criticised. 

That was the beginning. 

The Movies were born into the family that inherited the 
problem. Immediately they developed their own little—also 
big—sub-species of problems—Indecency and the Movies. 

For a time pictures were often so rank they were funny. (In 
passing, it can be noted that this seemed to set up a sort of 
precedent, since even yet most producers go on the idea that 
there is luck in the combination.) 

Since there seemed to be money in indecericy, and most 
film producers of the early days were out even more avowedly 
than today for the Long Green, first last and all the time— 
why, give ’em what they want, Boys! We like it ourselves! 


“Vou lie,”’ he 


The more obvious money-wanters began shoving Theda Bara’s 
predecessors further and further out of little grass skirts, while 
the slightly more conservative producers constructed large 
Morals, mostly of wood, and made their heroines, entirely un- 





draped, hide behind them, and merely peek out, perhaps dis- 
playing only a shoulder or knee. 

To show how little the problem really changed since the 
days of Venus on the shell: One scholarly writer, himself 
absolutely above reproach, wrote a screen story called “Hypo- 
crites,” in which the “Naked Truth”—the girl who played the 
part was known forever after as the Naked Truth Girl—glided 
dimly and tantalizingly through almost every scene of the film. 
Like the Venus-artist of old, the writer was moved largely in a 
spirit of true art—but crowds came to see the picture. 

Then there came a reaction. Censor boards began to 
spring up here and there, mostly with highly unsatisfactory 
results. There was lots of desultory talk about suppressing 
movies altogether— legislating them out of existence entirely, 
just as we’re apt to try legislating away stupidity and selfish- 
ness soon. But the films kept right along in about the same 
groove or 10g-wallow, until clean films began to pay better than 
questionable ones. 

Then what a scramble to clean house! Mary Pickford and 
Douglas Fairbanks set a pace with clean pictures and box-office 
profits that would make your eyes stick out. And Mary 
Minter and all the other little Marys and Douglases began to 
follow suit, the best they could. 

Only among the older stars and among the few truly crea- 
tive directors was there a mere pegging along straight ahead, 
neither “clean” nor “unclean,” following the trail of—yes, in 
quite a medsure—true art. All the rank and file, with here and 
there an exception among the producers who tried to capitalize 
the morality of the others by cornering the indecencies for him- 
self, played follow the leader, as “us human sheep” usually do. 

Now, that stage of the movie game is about over. It was 
only a swing. First there was the swing to the left— too far into 
the indecencies, until indecency became unprofitable. Then 
there was the swing the other way, and we saw nearly all films 
edited in a measure for juvenile audiences. 

With the halting of this second swing— what will be the next 
development? Indecencies again? 

Fox has struggled through the winter season of hard times 
for Thedas, and is ready to bloom again as soon as a more 
favorable wind begins to blow. Mack Sennett has established 
a style in bath-suit comedies and chorus-girls. Griffith and 
De Mille and a few others have been pretty much themselves 
from first to last, but to those without discrimination have 
appeared at times pretty shocking, and might easily, and 
mistakenly, be followed into far more objectionable things. 

It’s high time to be up and looking around. 

The Movie Moral Moon is on the wane! 
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A Mack Sennett atrocity which has 
no other excuse than its raw bid for the 
approval of the prurient-minded. This 
is from one of Sennett’s so-called comedies. 


And here is another bit from ‘Why 
Change Your Wife?” which is lining ’em 
up at the box-office. The picture is more 
offensive than it looks here, and simply 
to spare the blushes of our readers we 
have censored it as well as the others on 
this page of pruriencies. 


This is a Samuel Goldwyn bit from 
“The Slim Princess” with Mabel Normand 
in the title role. The screen production 
is based on George Ade’s famous story, 
but it is doubtful if Mr. Ade had any 
hand in this crude perversion of the tale. 


One of the subtler forms of sex- 
appeal “lugged into” an otherwise 
sound screen story. This is from 
Cecil B. De Mille’s movie transcription 
of J. M. Barrie’s “‘Admirable Crichton,” 
screened as “‘Male and Female.” 
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Another De Mille production where a 
decent story subserves the producer’s 
desire for “pep” by the introduction 
of a woman’s exaggerated decollete under 
the libidinous gaze of a man. The title 
is ‘Why Change Your Wife?’’ 





Indecency 


as Portrayed 
in the -—Movites 
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Just a Mixp Hatr-Dozen “Sr11ts,’ 
TAKEN AT Ranpom, To SHOW THE 
New Menace or Motion Pictures 

















Perhaps the Lasky-Paramount-Artcraft 
Corporation can excuse this bit of im- 
modesty on the ground of art, but the 
picture itself would seem to say all there 
is to be said against it on the ground of 
shamelessness. 
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He—That’s a nice looking chap you just 
spoke to. Is he a friend of yours? 

She—Yes, indeed. 

He—We'll ask him to join us. 

She—Oh, this is so sudden! Didn’t you 
know he’s the new minister?— Williams Pur- 
ple Cow. 


Hard Words 

Two simple words of English speech, 

I stammer—mumble, till I’m quite 
Exasperated—stumble over each; 

I scarcely can pronounce—“ Good night!” 
Some men, perhaps, say it with ease, 

But when arms, rounded, soft, and white, 
Draw you quite close—say what you please, 

It’s mighty hard to say—‘‘ Good night.” 


For when the pretty lips have clung 
And you have held her rather tight— 
There’s something gripping at the tongue, 
Which makes it hard to say “Good night!” 


They’re simple words—a chap can see 
The strain in saying should be light ; 
But queer as it may seem to be 
The hardest that I know—‘ Good night!” 
—Yale Record. 


Touched 
“TI feel like a hundred dollars.” 
“Lend me fifty.”— Penn. Siate Froth. 


The Old-Timers 
In days of old 
When men were bold, 
And sheet-iron trousers wore, 
They lived in peace 
For then a crease 
Would last five years or more. 
In those old days 
They had a craze 
For steel shirts, and they wore them. 
And there was bliss 
Enough in this— 
The laundry never tore them. 
—Williams Purple Cow. 


Impetuous Jerry 

Jerry wanted cocoa. His mother who knows 
best what a four-year-cld child should have, 
remonstrated: 

“No, Jerry; you have milk for breakfast and 
coco for lunch!” 

“Gimme lunch now, then!”— Kansas Ag. 
Brown Bull. 


A False Alarm 
Her garter broke—I heard it snap 
As we stood in the hall; 
I looked and waited patiently, 
But her stocking didn’t fall. 
—Pennsyloania Punch Bowl. 


“T was riding in a taxi with a negro driver 
one dark night, and we came to a corner—” 
“ les 2 ” 


“And he asked me to put out my hand.”’ 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
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“* Has Betey any bad habits? ”’ 


“ Only her riding-habit. It’s positively 


wicked.”’—Cornell Widow. 


Reuben’s Error 

Country Cousin (backing out of the ballroom) 
—TI’m sorry for entering this apartment. 

His Cousin—Why, this is the ballroom. 
What did you think it was? 

Country Cousin—Good Lord! I thought it 
was the ladies’ dressing room.—Michigan Gar- 
goyle. 


Wholesale Confession 
“Patrick,” said the priest, “how much hay 
did you steal?” 
“Well, I may as well confess for the whole 
stack, your riverence,for it’s going back I am for 
the rest tonight.”—Mass. Tech. Voo Doo. 


The Prof’s Wheeze 
Prof.—You’re not enough of a militarist. 
Stude—Why not, sir? 

Prof.—Every time I call on you, you’re un- 
prepared.—Brown Jug. 


Repartee 
Jennie—Dick didn’t blow his brains out when 
you rejected him. He came around and pro- 
posed to me. 
Jeanette—Well, he must have gotten rid 
ef them some other way, then.—Stanford 
Chaparral. 
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Rhymes by Wiiu1aM C. Titcoms. 





Hoofo, the Happy Polyped 


REALLY wonder how ’twould feel 
To have one’s feet fixed like a wheel. 
As long as shoes cost what they do 
I would not be this guy, would you? 


The bootblacks register delight 
Whenever Hoofo heaves in sight. 
*Tis well fore-handed for to be 
But four-foot stuff I cannot see. 


Although he has a one-track mind 
A genial soul he is and kind. , 
When things are at their Very Worst 
He always puts his best foot first. 


Although his clothes are mostly pants 

He dearly loves the Modern Dance. 

He shakes when all his joints are greased 
A Wicked Foot, to say the least. 


(Reversing, though, gives him hysteria 
Because he kicks his —er—posterior.) 
Rare sport it must be I’ll be bound 

lo stand and watch his heels go round. 


The One-Horse Man-About-Town 


‘THE happy tenant pictured here 
Has foiled the grasping Profiteer. 
In this arrangement we may find 
A Parlor and a Bath combined, 
(Although a Sitting-room might be 
A more expressive simile); 
Besides a House-boat and a Bar, 
A Saddle-horse and Trolley-car. 
Our modern life is so complex 
For Snoppies of the sterner sex! 
He only has to say Giddap 
For running water off the tap. 
To see him as he now is posed 
The plumbing might be called exposed. 
The way he acts upon the street 
Ycu’d think it was his private suite! 
Quite irrespective of location 
He’s sure of perfect ventilation. 
He sometimes ventures after dark 
To take a canter in the park— 
A bareback rider one might say, 
One prone, that is, to jest that way. 
A simple child of Nature he’s 
Above such things as B.V.D’s. 
But if his neighbors seem to mind 
He moves off somewhere less refined. 
Although for this not all would care 
It keeps One in the Open Air. 


Exclusive, distingué and chic, 
He’s likely to remain unique. 





Drawings by Frev S. Murray. 





Oscar and Ambrose 


"THE Snoppy-quops are always keen 
On every passing fad, 

To get in Touch with the Unseen 

They now are simply mad. 

A proper one they can’t afford, 

So Oscar forms the Ouija-board. 

The good soul has a kindly heart 

And naturally just comes apart. 


Old Ambrose has him on the hip 
And works the planchette round. 
He cannot seem to get a tip, 

The spirits can’t be found, 

That seems an inauspicious omen, 
Beside it tickles his abdomen. 

He finds it dull to be a shelf— 
He’s really quite beside himself. 


He’s in such pain he would regain 
His former upright station, 

The Ouija flies as Oscar tries 

To get the combination. 

But still the spirits do not come— 
He must be a poor medium. 

Like many another simple soul 
He’s got the speed but no control. 


Doing things by halves we see, 
Can only lead to misery. 





Stand Up! Darn Yer! 


By Joun G. Co.tins 


“THERE are more fat men in the world than 
ever. 

i hey are caused by the low cost of sitting. 

\Ve’ve been sitting ever since the time of Sitting 
Bull. 

abies sit on their mothers laps. 

loys sit at school; also when they go to college. 

“ater they sit in offices or at machines. 

hey start the day by sittihg at breakfast. 

They stop work at noon to go and sit at lunch. 

They return to work and sit again. 

‘hey sit on their way home and sit at dinner. 

Thent hey sit and read the newspaper. 


Those at the sweetheart stage go to see girls and 
sit on sofas. 

When not sitting on sofas they’re sitting on 
rustic benches. 

At other times they sit on beaches and in row- 
boats. 

Many spend their time later in sitting in di- 
vorce courts. 

Many of the feminine gender sit on hotel porches. 


And while there they sit in judgment on others. 
Even the Supreme Court does its great work 


sitting. : 


Some of our best judges are champion long-dis- 


tance sitters. 


They have been known to sit on a case so long 


that it was crushed out of its original shape. 
29 


Men who get the fattest salaries sit all day in 

arm-chairs. 
Both sexes sit for pleasure as well as work. 
Men sit at baseball games in the hot sun. 
Women sit at bridge games and alleged social 

uplift clubs. 
At night they both sit together at some show. 
Yet while they sit this way through life, they 

stand for 
The high cost of 

' theatre tickets 
food 
and politicians. 


Isn’t it about time for the country to get on 
its féet and stay there? 
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HUDSON RIVER NIGHT LINES 
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By Their Tongues Ye Shall Know Them 
“Ts he a native New Yorker?” 
“T think not—he hasn’t a foreign accent.” 























Drawn by Norman Antuony 
Mr. Lazysones Takes Up Gor 
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astrr 6 Gay 
Drawn by Cuester I. Garpe 


Anp Her Name Is Prisci.za! 


Reflections 


By Viotet Leroy 


ELEN SMITH is quite queer, there’s no 
doubt about that. 
She hates to be thin, and she hates to be fat, 
One minute it’s laughter, the next it’s a cry, 
You can’t understand her, however you try; 
But there’s one thing about her which every one 
knows — 
Helen Smith is not dressed till she powders 
her nose. 


You never can tell just what Helen will say, 

She’s a law to herself every hour of the day, 

It keeps a man guessing to know what to 
do— 

And mostly he’s wrong when his guessing is 
through; 

But this you can bet on wherever she goes, 

She’ll find some occasion to powder her nose. 


I’ve studied her moods for a number of years, 

I’ve watched her in laughter and seen her in 
tears; 

On her ways and her whims I have pondered 
a lot, 

To find what will please her and just what will 
not; 

But all that I’ve learned from the start to the 
close, 

Is that sooner or later she’ll powder her nose. 


At church or a ball game, a dance or a show, 

There’s one thing about her I know that [ 
know— 

At weddings or funerals, at dinners that lag, 

You'll observe that her hand will slip into her 
bag; 

And every few minutes she'll strike up a 
pose, 

And the whole worid must wait.till she powders 
her nose. 
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The Main Guy, Buffalo Bill, 
and Dessert 


(Continued from page 22) 


roughhouse English sometimes, calling the 
island of Manhattan “a long, narrow pig- 
trough!” Rather unkind when I recall Rud- 
yard’s illness here in New York a good many 
years ago and the interest we barbarians took 
in him. “‘How’s Kipling this morning?” was 
the universal question. Nobody got on his 
job till he’d found out his 6 A. M. temper- 
ature; no motorman pounded his gong passing 
the hotel where Kipling lay at the point of 
death. But genius has its privileges. 

And Kipling is great—grows greater with 
the years. In these letters is the rank, stark 
English of the stories, the same vital pen, the 
same astonishing ability to make you see what 
he sees. His Oriental pictures are best of all 
—his desert and Egyptian pictures. I want to 
chuck my straw lid and get into a burnoose, 
become a yogi, a mahatma, or something. 
In the Gargantuan feast of his books this one 
is a splendid dessert. 


Co-Education 
““What did you carry away from college?” 
““My room-mate’s sister.” 
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WALL-NUTS 


James eS Flagg 
This clever picture, 
in full colors, 11x14, 
mounted on a heavy 
mat, ready for the 
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A “A Slightly Different Business 
Story 


By Harry Hamitton 


HE characters in this story are Abner and 
Archie. This story should be included in 
the supplementary reading course of 

every business college. 

One day, at school, Abner read in a penman- 
ship copy-book: “If you want a thing well 
done, do it yourself.” It was an ‘unlucky day 
for Abner. 

He never forgot the maxim, and by it he de- 
termined to shape his career. He made such a 
success of it in the business world tnat his fellow 
clerks let him do their work as well as his own. 
Abner invariably was busy. In time he ac- 
quired a head-bookkeeper’s job, and permanent 
curvature of the spine. 

Archie was different. He early realized that 
the only ones who really got anywhere in the 
business world were those who sat at large flat- 
top desks that had nothing on them but onyx- 
trimmed inkwells and vases of orchids. This, 
Archie knew, was “efficiency.” 

He determined to become adept in the use of 
four expressions. They were: 

“Get in touch with——” 
“Take it up with—— ” 
“Waste Motion.” 
“Overhead.” 

“Tf I but say these glibly enough,” reflected 
Archie, “I shall be thought a great executive, 
and have a desk with a row of push-buttons.” 

By careful avoidance of effort, he soon won 
the attention of the head of the firm. The head 
of the firm decided that Archie was an excep- 
tionally promising young man because he 
‘never had the appearance of being busy.” 

\rchie had read of great executives that they 
never did anything but sit tight as long as 
everything was going O. K. 

“Everything is going O. K.” said Archie, 

and sat tight. 

The other clerks felt flustered when Archie 

“got in touch with them” and let them do his 
work. They thought, somewhat vaguely, that 
it might lead to promotion. He never “did” 
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anything himself, but invariably “took it up 
with” some one else. 

One day, the head of the concern heard 
Archie speak earnestly of “‘overhead’’ and 
“waste motion” and from that moment the 
boss was decided; he knew then that he had in 
Archie a budding combination of a Herbert 
Hoover and a Henry P. Davison. 

In a few years, the chief worry of the building 
superintendent was the new Persian rug which 
he had just purchased for Archie’s private 
office. He was afraid, as it cost but a thousand 
dollars, that it was too cheap looking. 

Maxim in con clusion: A man who is always 
working soon degenerates into a man-of-all- 
work. 


The Indulgent Husband 
By Tennyson J. Darr 
I cannot buy a motor car 
Just now; I’m paying for a war. 
But when I get these payments done, 
Why, then, my dear, I'll buy you one. 


Comparatively 
“T got this suit pretty cheap.” 
“I’m glad to hear that.” 
“Yes; I paid only four times what it’s 
worth.” 








Be guided: by the experience 
of thousands of travelers the 
world over and use 


MOTHERSILL’S 
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It prevents and relieves nausea. 


Offcially adopted. by Steamship 

panies on both fresh and salt 
water. Contains no cocaine, mor- 
phine, opium, chloral, coa) tar pro- 
ducts or their derivatives, nor other 
habit forming drugs. 


Sold by leading druggists — 60c ff 


and $1.20 on guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 
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Drawn by Merant. De Marts 
“OFFICER, THAT MAN INSULTED ME!”’ 





**Aut RIGHT, Miss, [’Lt F1x um! 
“Know nim? Of course I pO; HE’S MY HUShAND. 





You DON’T KNOW HIM, DO you?” 
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1000 Island House - Crossman House 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


Now Open 
The two leading hotels in the 1000 Islands are now under one proprietorship. 


rooms; more than 200 with private bath 


Fishing, -Motor Boating, Swimming Pool, Golf, Polo, Tennis, Trap Shooting 


For rates, booklet and information address 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON, Proprietor 

















































































What Is Success? 


You must read what Maurice 
Switzer, business executive, econ- 
omist, poet and humorist, has to 
say on the subject in 


CASHING IN ON 
WHAT YOU’VE GOT 


Just extra good common sense at- ' 


tractively and wittily served up. 
Every word is golden for those who 
are able to appreciate that cashing 
in on what we have is entirely 

ible if we will follow some few 

damental maxims. Maurice 
Switzer has. produced an unusual 
type of literature; it is unique in its 
humorous qualities and philosophi- 
cal insight, combined with practical 
everyday advice. 


There is the flavor of Emerson, a 
suggestion of Arnold Bennett, and 
a dash of George Ade in this book. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 


Don’t miss reading it. Send in your 
order to-day, using the coupon below. 
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Leslie-Judge Co. J-7-17-20 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me a copy of ‘“‘ CASH- | 
ING IN ON WHAT YOU'VE | 
GOT,” for which I enclose $1.00. 


State 
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Drawn by Carvert Samira 


I nquisitive-Old Gentleman—But My DEAR MAN! 
WE WERE TOLD TO STRIKE! 


Striker—DuNNO, MISTER. 


Great Provocation 

Hokus—Henpeckke may have his faults, but 
I'll venture to say you never heard him express 
envy. 

Pokus—Only once. You- know he married 
a widow, and when he saw her first husband’s 
grave I distinctly heard him murmur: “Lucky 
stiff!” 

Qualified 

“T find that you have artistic leanings,” 
said the famous character analyst, “but are ab- 
solutely devoid of any sense of color or taste.” 

“In that case, what profession would you ad- 
vise for me?”’ 

“You are admirably fitted for a designer of 
men’s neckties.” 
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Drawn by A. B. Wacken 


Tuose EpucaTionat Fiims 
“Say, MA, IS THAT THE FOOL HUSBAND WITH 
THE VAMP, OR THE TRUSTING WIFE WITH THE 
VILLAIN?” 


ALIS WAKKen 


| 
| 
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Way ARE YOU ON A STRIKE? 


Just By the Way 


“T foresee a war office of entomologists with 
Strategic plans for the distribution of destructive 
pests by airplane in enemy countries.”,— A French 
Professor. 

Ws, we suspect, is destined to become more 
and more “civilized.” A creeping barrage 
of cooties should not, for further example, be too 
m uch for any wide-awake ordnance department. 
RANK H. VANDERLIP is to lecture on 
economics at Harvard, serving without 
salary. He is slipping, as it were; his last job, 
one under the government, having paid him a 
dollar a year. 
"THE man who would take candy from a child 
is a pretty good fellow after all. Omaha 
reports a man who stole the two front wheels 
off an invalid’s chair. 

F the word gets around that he has something 

down his cellar, a man is blessed these days 
with plenty of boozem friends. 

The average person does not know that there are 
more large geysers in Y ellowstone Park than in a'l 
the rest of the world.—A Travel Publication. 

HE trouble with “the average person’’ is 

that he is always clogging his mind with 
such deadly commonplaces as food, clothing an‘ 
rent. 

Man, says Mrs. William Jennings Bryan, ha; 
always opposed those things which stood for 
progress. Is Friend Husband included, may 
we ask, in the ranks of Man? 


Doing Her Best 
“How many nights out a week, mum?” 
“Unfortunately, I can only give you sever. 
But I can give you some afternoons.” 
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fo LEARN PIANO! 
This Interesting Free Book 


. shows how you can become a skilled player 
of piano or organ in your a home, at 
one-quarter usual cost. Quinn's 
famous Written Method is quieted by 

leading musicians and heads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 

ycors. Play chords at once and complete piece in every key, within 

4lessons. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For 


beginners or teachers, oe or youns: { All music free. Diploma granted, | 


Write today for 64-page free k, *‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 
m. L. Quinn Conservatory, Studio J 6, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
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Film Fuan 


The magazine that puts you on speak- 
ing terms with your favorite star. 
For Sale at All Newsstands 
20c. A COPY $2.00 A YEAR 

‘ (Advertising Rates on Application) 
LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 225 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk City 


























Having His Day 

“How do you account for the unusual high 
spirits of poor old Henpeck?” 

“Oh, this fad for wearing old clothing has 
made a new man of him. He finds himself right 
in style with other men for the first time in 
thirty years.” 


He Wonders 
“See the mother canary feeding her little 
ones.” 
“What does she feed them on?” 
“Hardboiled egg, an admirable f 
“No doubt. I wonder where canaries find 
hard-boiled egg in their natural environment.” 





Drawn by Pav. Remy 


Tue River Scows Have Names—Wuy Not Tue 
nD OnEs? 
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Drawn by Crawrorp Younae. 


“Gosu, Henry! TxHoOsE OLD BIRDS WERE 
RICH! 'THERE’S ABOUT TWELVE YARDS OF STUFF 
IN THAT COLLAR!’ 


One Hundred Per Cent 
By Carotyn WELLS 

The men are very learned, and the men are very 
wise; 

Of course, there isn’t yery much 
their eagle eyes! 

And their per cent of ignorance is probably 
quite small—, 

But the women have them beaten—for the 
women know it all! 


escapes 


Limerickshaw 
There was a young lady named Jessup, 
Whose sole aim in life was to dressup— 
But her numerous beaux 
Were afraid to propeaux— 
‘“‘Tt’s the price of her heaux,” they would 
fessup. 


Home Decoration 
“The painter says that before he can re- 
decorate this room he will have to take all the 
paper off the wall.” 
“Why not let the baby and puppy play here 
for the next day or two?” 


The Focal Point 
First Movie Director—Why on earth was 
Jenkins arrested? 
Second Movie Director—The Internal Rev- 
enue Department found him making a “still” 
in his studio. 


Funny, Now, Isn’t It? 
“Heard a good story today.” 
“What was it?” 
“Oh, it’s too bad to repeat.” 


The Test 
“Didn’t old man Dabney marry a very young 
wife?” 
“Not so young. 
thirty.” 
“Ah! Then he hasn’t so much money as we 
thought.” 


I believe she is about 
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Quick Lunge 
Howard—Some wit says “Savoir faire is the 
ability to lie without a moment’s preparation.” 
Jay—Our cook has it. 


Home Rule 
Mason—I have set my foot down and told my 
wife that we absolutely cannot afford a new 
car this year. 
Lessor—That so? Let me know what kind 
you get. 








“No Man’s Land” 


By David Robinson 


6 Bw clever picture, a reproduction of one 
of the many popular covers of JUDGE, 
in full colors, mounted on a heavy mat, 11x14, 
ready for framing, makes an attractive decora- 
tion for any man’s “Land.” 


It will be mailed post free upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents, cash or stamps. 


Judge Art Print Department 
215 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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YOU CAN REALLY OWN A PAIR 


WRITE FOR OUR EASY PAYMENT PLAN! 
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Tuincs Tuat Never Haprenep 
Society Bud—Quick, GirLs, PULL powN Your skirts. Here comes aA NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHER! 


Dancing 


By H. M. SutHertanp 


ANCING is the only legitimate means 
D of hugging another man’s wife without 

being sued for alienating her affections 
or having eleven rows with your own. Every- 
one dances now except one-legged men and 
ministerial fire-escapes, and even the church 
choirs are prone to get a bit jazzy and start 
Congress-gaiters tapping in melodious unison 
in the Amen Corner. The dance of our 
grandmothers was a slow distant minuet, 
and her dancing partner only touched her 
hand at long and stated intervals, but now 
some of those who can remember those 
minuets grab their companions with an 
insidious hammerlock wrestler’s delight 
and whirl across the floor with arms and legs 
flying like a misplaced mother-hubbard in a 
Kansas cyclone. There are many kinds 
of dances executed— some of them murdered— 
in much the same ecstatic manner; and it 
is hard to tell which 
is what and where- 
fore, but the man 
who cannot do them 
ali and discuss fim- 
stein at the same 
time has about as 
much fun at a social 
gathering as an Es- 
kimo in a Turkish 
bath. Interpretive 
dancing is one of the 
most wondrous ex- 
hibitions of the age. 
With little effort the 
dancer interprets the 
actions of a_ agrief- 
crazed crab trying to 
stand on its head and 
sing the Star-Spangled 
Banner to an audi- 
ence of tongue-tied 
oysters. One of the 
latest dances is th: Drawn by R. B. Forres 
“shimmy” which is 
“4 





Temptation or A Movie-Comepy Fan 


a concentrated St. Vitus from the waist up 
in imitation of an exposed cross-section of a 
pineapple jelly with a malarial chill. The 
walks of life are now waltzes and many of our 
larger ‘cities are contemplating waxed side- 
walks to enable the tired business man to two- 
step to lunch with his stenog. Salome danced 
the head off of John the Baptist, Gaby Deslys 
danced the head of the Portuguese government 
off the throne, and now every one else is trying 
to dance their own heads off, all the way from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to Washington 
Square. 
All Hail to Terpsichore! 


In the “‘Sclid South” 

Visitor—Ever have any undesirable visitors 
down here? 

Southerner —Yessuh. Only last week we de- 
ported two I. I. W.’s, three revenue-officers 
ard half a dozen Re- 
publicans. 


Profaning the 
Hour 
A really gcod man 
won’t swear at an 
alarm clock; _—sihe 
merely gives it a 
cursory glance. 


“ Aisy” Enough 

Mike—How did ye 
know the card I held 
lasht was a sphade? 

Pat—An’ didn’t I 
see ye sphit on yer 
hands? 


The Price He Pays 

One of the disad- 
vantages of being a 
bachelor is being un- 
able to say, “My wife 
won’t sign the deed.” 
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ASK LESLIE’S 


Ten Typical Questions 


What kind of a bonus sys- 
tem can I install to get 
greater efficiency from my 
truck drivers? 

Will it pay me to buy add- 
ing machines for use in 
my wholesale hardware 
business? 

What are the different 
kinds of sprinklers and 
how do they affect in- 
surance rates? 

Will a furnace regulator 
reduce my coal consump- 
tion this winter? 

The masons are on strike 
here. How canI make a 
necessary addition to my 
factory? ‘ 

Is the individual drive 
more economical than the 
larger power unit in a 
large machine shop? 

In view of a high price of 
coal, should I install an oil 
burner under my boilers? 

What is the best kind of 

for 7, summer 
camp in Canad 

Can gates Oe intended for in- 
terior work teed 


for 

porch — 
Would it pay me to install 
my own water pump and 


from the city? 


(LANCE over the typical questions listed here—you 
can ask Leslie’s anything like them. It is the new 
Leslie’s service to Leslie’s readers. 


Only the other day, one of the greatest laboratories in the 
country wrote us as follows: ‘“‘We -are familiar with the 
advice and service you have rendered in your Investment 
Department and do not doubt that you will do equally as 
well in the practical lines of building material and sup- 
plies.” And building is only one field that we shall cover. 


This famous laboratory is orie of the agencies that will 
cooperate with us in supplying the information you want. 
In every case we shall go right to headquarters for the 
material with which we shall supply you free. Ask Leslie’s 
anything. 


This new service can save you many times over the seven 
dollars that enters your name on Leslie’s subscription lists. 
You get your money’s worth in the magazine—you get 
your money back in its service. Send us your name. 
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Coming Science 


OMPARED with other branches of scientific in- 
vestigation, it may be said that Psychical Re- 





than any other branch of learning in a similar period 
of time. 


It took twenty-five centuries for science, after the dis- 
covery of electricity by the Grecian, Thales, to under- 
stand and obtain its present mastery of that power. 


Judged by the results from the study of electrical phe 
nomena, how much richer rewards may be expected by the 
student of Psychical Phenomena where the objects are a 
fuller knowledge of the life beyond, the discovery of the 
laws and forces governing the mental and material worlds, 
and the DEVELOPMENT OF ASTOUNDING, YET 
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Prof. Flammarion, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Dr. J. H. Hyslop and many others of equal prominence in 


| the scientific world. 
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search in the past four decades has made far more progress | 
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